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i HE UNITED STATES Education Mission to 
| Germany (see HIGHER EDUCATION, Sep- 
tember 16, 1946) has made its report, which in- 
cludes statements and recommendations concerning 
many aspects of education. The mission visited 
‘only Berlin and the American Zone. The report 
was originally submitted to Lt. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 
Deputy Military Governor, Office of Military Gov- 
ernment for Germany, and later to the appropriate 
| officials of the Department of State and the War 
| Department in Washington. 

The following quotation is the section of the 
report on the universities and higher schools." 


Physical Needs 


“The German universities and higher schools are 
to be commended for the speed and spirit with 
' which they have resumed their services. With the 

assistance of education officers in Military Govern- 

ment they have been able to organize instruction in 
Everywhere in the 
universities there is a surprising spirit of optimism, 
resolution, and hope. 

“Their physical needs are nevertheless great. In 
the bombed institutions many buildings must be 
newly erected or repaired. The policy requiring 
students to work a certain number of hours per 
week in rebuilding the physical plants of these 
institutions is an admirable one. But other facilities 
more closely related to teaching and research are 
even more urgently needed. Libraries of books and 
scholarly journals have been destroyed. Even 
institutions not damaged by warfare lack material 
published after communications between the schol- 
ars of Germany and those of other nations ceased. 
Moreover, the paper ration for learned books and 
scholarly periodicals is so low that it is impossible to 
supply the literature needed by teachers, research 


1 Press release by the Department of State for publication 
Oct. 15, 1946. [Headings supplied by editor.] 
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workers, and students. Shortages of physical and 
chemical laboratory materials and of scientific ap- 
paratus are universal. In some universities the 
lack of apparatus and materials makes it impossible 
for teachers of the sciences even to give demonstra- 
tions. 

“Tt is recommended that the appropriate agencies 
of government, private foundations, learned societies, 
educational institutions, and individuals cooperate 
in efforts to replace books, scholarly periodicals, 
apparatus, and other teaching materials destroyed 
or made unavailable during the war years. It is 
especially recommended that policies with regard to 
paper rationing be reexamined with the purpose of 
allocating a larger proportion of available paper to 
books and scholarly journals. 


Faculties 


“Faculties of all higher institutions have been re- 
duced through denazification, death, and retirement. 
They are now composed largely of men and women 
of advanced age, who by the very nature of things 
lack the initiative and energy to rebuild the univer- 
sities and adapt them more closely to the needs of 
present-day life in Germany. Many new teachers 
must be recruited. Every means possible should be 
employed to accelerate the process of producing 
teachers adequately prepared not only to teach their 
subject efficiently, but also to rebuild and to revitalize 
German society. Young men and women should be 
given considerable responsibility for the determina- 
tion of policy with regard to courses of study and the 
internal organization of the universities, and those 
of superior ability should be advanced to the highest 
academic ranks regardless of their age. For a num- 
ber of years German scholars have been cut off from 
all contact with the scholarship, culture, and the 
atmosphere of democratic educational institutions. 
German students have suffered similar intellectual 
and cultural isolation. It is imperative that inter- 
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course between members of the learned professions 
in Germany and those of other nations be resumed 
without delay. 

“Tt is recommended that the American Govern- 
ment, private philanthropic agencies, learned soci- 
eties, and educational institutions in the United 
States develop plans for providing scholarships, fel- 
lowships, exchange professorships, financial grants, 
and other forms of assistance for German teachers, 
research workers, men of affairs, and students to 
attend educational institutions and other scholarly 
agencies in the United States. It is also recom- 
mended that American students and teachers be 
granted financial aid and be encouraged to study in 
Germany. In order to remove all financial obstacles 
to such foreign study, it is suggested that stipends 
include funds to cover full living expenses as well as 
tuition and other costs of instruction. 


Housing 


“The efficiency of German institutions of higher 
education has been impaired by inadequate housing 
for both faculty and students. Problems for housing 
have been intensified by the increased demand for 
higher education in Germany, and by the desire for 
higher education of expellees, many of whom have 
quite properly been admitted to the universities. 
Two of ten faculty members in universities in the 
American Zone have been dispossessed of their homes 
without the approval of the local education officer 
that is required by existing directives. Moreover, 
buildings and classrooms used in university instruc- 
tion have been seized for other uses or made inaccessi- 
ble for a large part of the day. At Heidelberg where 
teaching space is badly needed, for example, one 
large building is used by one branch of the Army for 
classes in the evening but stands virtually idle 
throughout the day. 

“Tt is recommended that every effort be made by 
the United States Army and any other agencies 
involved to make adequate space available for living 
accommodations and for teaching in university 
communities. 


General and Civic Education 


“Prior to 1933 German universities represented the 
highest development in scholarship and other intel- 
lectual activities. Lehrfreiheit and Lernfretheit made 
possible and encouraged the untrammelled pursuit of 
truth. From all parts of the world learned men 
came to study in these institutions and returned to 
assume positions of educational leadership in their 
own country. In the production of scholars and 
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members of the older professions, German universj. 
ties have been outstanding. 

“They have been less successful in preparing stu. 
dents for the responsibilities of informed and intellj. 
gent citizenship and in bringing instruction into 
immediate contact with current political and social 
problems. Instruction, both formal and informal, 
which will prepare students to cope with the perplex. 
ing problems al] human beings face today is urgently 
needed. The universities have taken steps to 
exclude former Nazis from the faculties and student 
bodies. This negative approach to the problem of 
political and social reconstruction is not enough, 
Instruction must be provided which will inform stu- 
dents about domestic and international affairs and 
teach them the habits and techniques of democratic 
living. That there is a keen desire among students 
for this type of experience is clear. At several uni- 
versities, notably at Erlangen, lecture series and 
discussion groups have been organized on general 
subjects of current interest, and have attracted large 
numbers of students on a voluntary basis. 

“Tt is recommended that all universities and higher 
schools include within each curriculum the essential 
elements of general education for responsible citizen- 
ship and for an understanding of the contemporary 
world. It is further recommended that extra-class 
activities such as informal discussion groups and 
student government be inaugurated to provide prac- 
tical experience with the processes of democracy. 


New Types of Vocational and Professional Education 


“The German universities have traditionally been 
composed of four faculties: Philosophy, theology, 
law, and medicine; engineering and commercial edu- 
cation have been given in higher technical and 
business schools. In recent decades a new faculty 
has occasionally been added or new units of instruc 
tion provided in existing faculties. However, in 
Germany as throughout the world, new vocations 
have developed which require advanced specialized 
instruction and facilities for research above those 
offered in the secondary schools. The advantages of 
entering these new vocations, which are not yet 
adequately manned, should be pointed out to uni 
versity students, many of whom are now pressing 
upon medical schools and other faculties already 
overcrowded. The increased output of these schools 
may be absorbed for a few years because of the effect 
of the war in reducing the membership of the various 
professions. But later an oversupply of trained 
personnel may result in unemployment among the 
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educated classes—a group which history shows may 
be fertile soil in which the seeds of militarism and 
other forms of undesirable social agitation may 
rapidly germinate. 

“It is recommended that the German universities 
and higher schools investigate the needs for new 
types of advanced instruction required by emerging 
vocational and professional groups and make provi- 
sion for it on an equivalent status with the traditional 
courses of study. 


Education Faculty 

“For one profession in particular, the present 
instructional program and research facilities are in- 
adequate. With the exception of providing the usual 
systematic instruction in the subject matter offered 
in the philosophical faculty, universities have as- 
sumed little responsibility for the education of 
secondary-school teachers. Yet a very large per- 
centage of the graduates of the philosophical faculty 
enter the teaching profession. These teachers and 
administrative officers in the secondary schools and 
in the ministerial offices are not trained to be critical 
of their own teaching procedures or the contents of 
the courses they offer. Teaching goes on from 
generation to generation untouched by the results 
of pedagogical research and educational experimenta- 
tion in other countries. 

“It is recommended that the universities assume 
responsibility for the preparation of secondary-school 
teachers, research workers, and administrative offi- 
cers for the school system. To discharge these 
responsibilities fully, it is recommended that uni- 
versities establish a separate pedagogical faculty for 
the teaching of the professional subject matter re- 
quired by the future teachers in the secondary 
schools. Consideration should also be given to the 
establishment of institutes for the study of educa- 
tional matters of all sorts, for the training of research 
workers in the field of pedagogy, and for the publica- 
tion of reports and treatises on the philosophy and 
practice of education. 


Financial Assistance for Students 

“The German universities and higher schools are 
at present unable to accommodate all the young 
men and women who wish to continue their educa- 
tion beyond the secondary school. Hence a selective 
admissions policy must be employed. At present 
admission is largely determined by social and financial 
status, but many students of unquestionable ability 
are not able to meet the expenses of higher education. 
If Germany is to benefit by the full utilization of its 
human resources, financial assistance must be pro- 





vided for those who have the ability but lack the 
means to study at a higher institution. Students 
should be drawn from all levels of society, not only 
for their own benefit, but also because the influence 
of the working classes should be felt in university 
circles. Aid for such students must include not only 
exemption from fees but also the cost of board, room, 
and other living expenses. It is recognized that the 
real barrier to the higher education of persons of 
moderate or no means is to be found in the selective 
admission policies of the secondary schools. But 
even those who surmount this financial obstacle by 
scholarships and outside aid may in the future find 
it difficult if not impossible to continue their educa- 
tion at a university. 

“Tt is, therefore, recommended that full financial 
assistance be provided in the universities and other 
higher schools for students of demonstrated ability 
but inadequate financial resources. 


Advisory Bodies 


“Scholars should, of course, be sufficiently removed 
from the transient and disturbing preoccupations of 
contemporary life to gain the perspective required for 
criticism and analysis. But they should not be so 
detached from the life of the time that they are 
unconscious of, or fail to adapt their programs to 
the emergent needs of society. In a democracy, 
where the structure of society may change rapidly, 
educational institutions must be especially respon- 
sive to contemporary needs. 

“It is recommended that advisory bodies broadly 
representative of social groups other than educators 
be appointed by the various ministries of education 
to advise the faculty of each university and higher 
school concerning ways in which the curriculum 
should be modified to adapt it more closely and 
more immediately to changing social conditions. 
Membership in these bodies, which should meet at 
specified times, should not be considered solely as an 
honor but as a responsibility to society at large and 
to the institutions themselves. 


Higher Education in Berlin 

“The problem of higher education in Berlin is 
complicated by the fact that one occupying power is 
in sole control of Berlin University. There are in 
the American sector of Berlin a number of institutes 
for advanced study and research in the various fields 
of learning. These institutions, many of which are 
the most distinguished of their kind in the world, 
have been inactive for a number of years and remain 
so in spite of the ardent wishes of their staffs to re- 
sume their work. 
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“It is recommended that the Education and 
Religious Affairs Branch [United States Military 
Government] take the necessary steps to join these 
institutes in a cooperative organization and give 
them such assistance, material and otherwise, as 
they may need to resume their work of investigation 
and of training a group of scientists dedicated to the 
pursuit of truth.” 


Teacher Education 


The report contains a section on teacher education 
which discusses various aspects of recruiting and 
preparing teachers for elementary and secondary 
schools. The following quotation is from that sec- 
tion: 


“Preparation for teaching, for educational re- 
search, experiment, and leadership in the elementary 
and secondary schools have not been recognized by 
the universities in the American Zone of occupation 
as a field with which the universities should be 
seriously concerned. 

“Indeed, in many ways, the opportunity for 
developing democratic ideals and methods is greater 
in the pedagogical institutes, where elementary 
teachers are educated, than in the universities. It 
is recommended that German universities in the 


future accept the responsibility of leadership in 
developing better methods and practices in both the 
elementary and secondary schools.” 


Comment by Assistant Secretary 


of State for Public Affairs 


In a letter transmitting the report of the mission 
to the Secretary of State, the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Public Affairs, William H. Benton, makes, 


number of comments concerning the report and its} ; 


recommendations. Mr. Benton favors certain higher 
education recommendations, notably the scholar. 
ship proposal, the recommendation for the exchange 
of students and teachers, the suggestion for a better 
bridge between German and American scholars, and 
the caution against a resurgence of German nation 
alism in the universities. 

Among his critical statements Mr. Benton say 
that “in the recommendation of the mission to 
establish a pedagogical faculty at the German 
universities, comparable in importance to _ the 
centuries-old faculties of law, medicine and theology, 
there is the danger that the training of teachers for 
secondary schools will be relegated to special faculties 
of no great competenc instead of being made, as 
it should be, a major responsibility of all faculties 
in all the major universities.” 





Provision for Scientific Research 


Y EXECUTIVE Order (No. 9791) the President 

has provided for a study of scientific research 
and development activities and established the 
President’s Scientific Research Board. This was 
done “‘in order to insure that Federal research activi- 
ties contribute most effectively and efficiently to 
strengthening the national defense, to developing the 
domestic economy, and to increasing the store of 
fundamental knowledge, and in the interest of the 
internal management of the Government.” 


Duties of the Director 
of War Mobilization 
The President ordered the Director of War Mo- 
bilization to perform the four following functions: 
“(a) Review the current and proposed scientific 
research and development activities conducted or 
financed by all departments and _ independent 
establishments of the Government to ascertain (1) 
the fields of such research and development and the 
objectives sought; (2) the type and numbers of 
personnel required for the execution of such pro- 
grams; (3) the extent to and manner in which such 
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research and development is conducted for the 
Federal Government by non-Federal profit and non 
profit institutions; and (4) the cost of such activities. 

“(b) Review from readily available sources (I) 
the nature and scope of non-Federal scientific 
research and development activities; (2) the type and 
numbers of personnel required for such activities; 
(3) the facilities for training new scientists; and (4) 
the amounts of money expended for such research 
and development. 


*“(c) Advise with the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget in respect to such aspects of the foregoing 
matters as have a bearing upon the Federal Budget. 


““(d) On the basis of these studies and such other 
information as the Director may deem appropriate, 
prepare and submit a report to the President setting 
forth (1) his findings with respect to the Federal 
research programs and his recommendations for pro 
viding coordination and improved efficiency thereit; 
and (2) his findings with respect to non-Federal re 
search and development activities and training facil 
ities, a statement of the interrelationship of Federal 
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and non-Federal research and development, and his 
recommendations for planning, administering, and 
staffing Federal research programs to insure that 
the scientific personnel, training, and research facili- 
ties of the Nation are used most effectively in the 
national interest.” 

Departments and independent establishments of 
the Government are directed to furnish the Director 
such information and assistance as he may request 
in performing his duties under the order. He may 
also utilize such private agencies and personnel as 
he deems appropriate. No scientific information 
may be withheld from the Director except on specific 
order of the President. 


Scientific Research Board 


The President’s Scientific Research Board has 
been established to assist the Director of War Mobil- 
ization in performing his duties under the order. 
It consists of the following officials: The Director of 
War Mobilization, as chairman; the Secretary of 
Agriculture; the Secretary of Commerce; the Secre- 
tary of the Interior; the Secretary of the Navy; the 
Secretary of War; the Federal Loan Administrator; 
the Federal Security Administrator; the Federal 
Works Administrator; the Director of the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development; the Chairman 
of the Federal Communications Commission; the 
Chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority; and 
the Chairman of the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics. Each of these officials may desig- 
nage a full-time member of his staff as alternate to 
act in his stead. The Director may from time to 
time designate as members of the Board heads of 
other departments or independent establishments 
engaged in Federal research or development work. 

The function of the Board is to assist the Director 
in making the studies indicated above and to advise 
and consult with him in the preparation of required 
reports. 


Statement by the President 


Following the signing of the Executive order, 
President Truman issued a statement, a part of which 
is as follows: 

“National security and the development of the 
domestic economy depend upon the extension of 
fundamental scientific knowledge and the application 
of basic principles to the development of new tech- 
niques and processes. The Nation has a vast reser- 
voir of war-accelerated technological development 
which must be applied speedily and effectively to 
the problems of peace—stepping up productivity in 


both industry and agriculture, creation of new farm 
and factory products and advancement of medical 
science. Fundamental research, necessarily neg- 
lected during the war, must be resumed if scientific 
progress is to continue. 

“The Federal Government has played and will 
play an important role in all areas of research, but 
the share of our national income which can be de- 
voted to research has definite limits. The order 
lays the groundwork for a general plan designed to 
insure that Federal scientific research will promote 
the most effective allocation of research resources 
between the universities, the research foundations, 
industry and the Federal Government. 

“There must be no duplication, overlapping or 
inefficiency to hamper Federal research. In view 
of the current level of Federal expenditures, our re- 
search activities must be conducted with minimum 
expenditures consistent with the essential objective 
of a Federal program. 

“T am concerned over the current shortage of 
scientific personnel and ask for a careful inquiry into 
this phase of the research program.” 





Mass X-Ray Program at Ohio State 


A Cuest X-ray was a part of the orientation week 
schedule for all students who entered Ohio State 
University this fall. The records are being care- 
fully tabulated, and a detailed follow-up of all 
potential tuberculosis victims is supervised by the 
university health service. When possible, the stu- 
dent’s record is being referred to his own family 
physician. When this is not possible, the university 
and cooperating tuberculosis clinics and agencies 
consult with the student’s family on further steps. 

The program is being handled by the university 
health service in cooperation with officials of the 
Columbus Tuberculosis Society, the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Health, and the superintendent of a nearby 
county tuberculosis hospital. 





Deputy Commissioner of Education 


ComMISSIONER John W. Studebaker has announced 
that, effective November 1, 1946, E. B. Norton 
will serve as Deputy Commissioner of Education. 
Dr. Norton was appointed director of the Division 
of School Administration last May (See HicHEer 
Epucation, May 15, 1946). He will continue to 
serve in that capacity. He will serve as Com- 
missioner in the latter’s absence. 


[5] 














Emergency College Program in New York State 
By JOHN S. ALLEN* 


i ew EMERGENCY college program in New York 
State is providing facilities for the enrollment 
of 200,000 full-time students in 194647. This 
figure is compared with 104,000 full-time students 
enrolled prior to the war. The expansion has been 
accomplished through the cooperation of the colleges, 
the State Education Department, the State Execu- 
tive Department, and the Federal Public Housing 
Authority. 


Expansion of On-Campus Facilities 


In the winter of 1945 studies made by the New 
York State Education Department indicated that a 
half-million veterans would be discharged into New 
York State in the first 6 months of 1946. One-sixth 
of these younger veterans appeared to be qualified 
for and seeking college admission. It was assumed 
that enough veterans from the older groups dis- 
charged before 1946 would be seeking admission to 
college this year to make a total of 100,000 veterans 
who should be accommodated in the colleges of New 
York State this year. These added to the prewar 
civilian enrolment of 104,000 full-time students gave 
an indication of the size of the problem that faced 
the colleges. To meet this demand the colleges 
needed not only additional housing but additional 
classrooms, laboratories, faculty housing, textbooks, 
cafeterias, et cetera. 

Most of the colleges which needed additional 
housing got the major portion of that need by alloca- 
tions from the Federal Public Housing Authority 
under Title V of the Lanham Act. The FPHA has 
allocated 5,880 dormitory units for single veterans 
and 4,080 dwelling units for married veterans to 37 
colleges in New York State. This has cost $19,684,- 
262 and has provided housing facilities to the colleges 
which were very seriously needed. 

The State of New York established an emergency 
housing joint board which had representatives from 
the State Division of Housing, the State Department 
of Public Works and the State Division of Standards 
and Purchase. This board was authorized to enter 
into contracts to allocate funds for site preparation 
required by colleges for FPHA housing. The board 
was also authorized by chapter 681 of the laws of 
1946 of the State of New York to provide nonhousing 


*Director, Division of Higher Education, New York State Educa- 
tion Department. 
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facilities such as cafeterias and additional classroom 
and laboratory space on the campuses of existing 
colleges and to do whatever remodeling was necessary 
to the military installations used for emergency 
colleges. The allocations made by the State Emer- 
gency Housing Joint Board amount to more than 8 
million dollars. 

The colleges themselves have extended their efforts 
to the utmost to provide additional housing, eating, 
and instructional facilities. As a result of the com. 
bined efforts of the colleges, the State, and _ the 
Federal Government, the on-campus enrollment of 
full-time students in the fall of 1946 is expected to 
reach 176,000. This is 4,000 in excess of the number 
planned for in the conference of college presidents 
held in the spring of 1946. 


Emergency Colleges 

A temporary corporation known as the Associated 
Colleges of Upper New York was created by the 
Board of Regents under provisions of the State 
Education Law to operate emergency colleges in 
former military installations. The original trustees 
of this corporation were 10 college and university 
presidents, each acting in his individual capacity and 
giving the benefit of his knowledge and under- 
standing of college administration. Three emer- 
gency colleges have been established by this corporé 
tion. They are: (1) Champlain College at Fort 
Plattsburg, Plattsburg, N. Y.; (2) Mohawk College 
at Rhoads Army Hospital, Utica, N. Y.; and (3) 
Sampson College at the Naval Training Station at 
Sampson, near Geneva, N. Y. 

Since all veterans who had earned advanced 
standing in a college prior to military service had 4 
place reserved for them at that college, these emer- 
gency colleges are offering only a freshman program, 
with a limited list of electives, in the fields of liberal 
arts, business administration, and preengineering. 
A full sophomore program is to be added next year, 
and the students who successfully complete the 
2-year program in these emergency colleges are thet 
to be transferred into on-campus programs in exist- 
ing colleges, just as soon as space becomes available 
in these colleges. 

The faculty of the Associated Colleges has been 
employed from a list of about 1,000 candidates 
assembled by the author of this article. The applica- 
tions came from men and women returning from 
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military and government service, from former college 
teachers who had retired because of age or marriage, 
and from high-school teachers who felt qualified to 
teach in college. 

None of the existing colleges were raided for 
faculty, although in a few cases faculty who for 
personal reasons wished to make a change were em- 
ployed by the Associated Colleges. A strong 
faculty of 400 has been assembled to teach in the first 
term offered by the Associated Colleges. 

Each of the Associated Colleges has suffered from 
delays in getting title to the former military installa- 
tions and then further delays in getting the facilities 
converted for college use. Therefore, Champlain 
College, which has an eventual capacity of 1,800, 
opened in September with 1,000 and expects to admit 
a second contingent of 800 in January. Mohawk 
College, which opened in October with 1,000 stu- 
dents, expects to have facilities available for 1,000 
more in January. Sampson College, which opened 
in October with 2,500 students, will have additional 
facilities available in early 1947 for 2,000. Eventu- 
ally, when the hospital unit at Sampson becomes 
available to the college, the total capacity of that 
institution can be at least 8,000 students. 

The admissions office of the Associated Colleges 
has received 20,000 requests for application blanks. 
It has received 6,000 paid applications to date and 
additional applications are being received and proc- 
essed at the rate of 300 a day. 


Other Provisions 


Several women’s colleges have enrolled men stu- 
dents either in the regular day program or for special 
programs on campus. They are Adelphi College, 
Hunter College, Russell Sage College, College of 
Saint Rose, Sarah Lawrence College, Skidmore 
College, and Vassar College. 

Several colleges are sponsoring off-campus centers 
in high school or other public buildings in nearby 
population centers. Classes usually start after 
3 p. m. and run on into the evening so that it is 
possible for a student to carry a full-time freshman 
load. The centers and their sponsoring colleges are: 
Elmira, Elmira College; Glens Falls, Skidmore Col- 
lege; Hempstead, Hofstra College; Jamestown, 
Alfred University; Malone, Clarkson College; Roch- 
ester, University of Rochester; Utica, Syracuse 
University; Watertown, St. Lawrence University; 
White Plains, New York University. A total of 
6,000 students will be accommodated in these off- 
campus centers and the special evening programs. 
Some additional centers are under consideration 


and may be established as the need develops and 
sponsoring colleges can be found. 

Several new colleges have also been established. 
One of them, a branch of Syracuse University, in 
Endicott, is known as Triple Cities College and has 
a capacity of 1,000 students. Another is Paul 
Smith’s College with a capacity of 150 students. 

The following degree-granting institutions have 
been chartered by the Board of Regents in recent 
months: LeMoyne College at Syracuse; Marian 
College at Poughkeepsie; and Missionary Training 
Institute at Nyack. 

The following junior colleges have also been 
chartered by the Board of Regents: Roberts Junior 
College at North Chili; Walter Hervey Junior Col- 
lege, New York City; American Hebrew Junior 
College, New York City; and Holy Cross Prepara- 
tory Seminary, Dunkirk. 


Situation in New York City 


All of the existing colleges in New York City have 
expanded their facilities. Many of them have 
extended their evening sessions so that students can 
carry at least 12 semester hours of work and some- 
times more. A study is now being made at the 
request of the State Education Department to deter- 
mine the size of the remaining need which has not 
yet been met in New York City. In order to be 
prepared to meet any need the study may prove 
exists, the trustees of the Associated Colleges of 
Upper New York elected 10 additional trustees in 
September 1946. Nine of these trustees came from 
New York City and one from Buffalo. They repre- 
sent both colleges and secondary schools. Any 
action that may be called for in New York City 
depends upon the results of the study of remaining 
needs being made. 





Mothers and Dads’ Day at the 
University of Arizona 


PARENTS OF STUDENTs of the University of Arizona 
were invited to attend the Mothers and Dads’ day 
event of October 19 held in conjunction with an 
intercollegiate football game. Awards were made 
to: (a) The parents who reached the campus from 
the most distant residence, and (b) the parents 
having the largest number of children attending the 
University. The awards were large varsity “A” 
blankets. The event consisted of a program for 
the morning, lunch, and afternoon, as well as the 
varsity football game in the evening. 
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Toward a Nation-Wide Testing Agency 


By HOWARD J. SAVAGE* 


N A PRELIMINARY report, October 4, 1946, to 

the president of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, a special committee of 
college presidents and other educationists recom- 
mends that four nonprofit testing agencies join in 
forming a single Cooperative Educational Testing 
Commission to serve American education at the 
secondary and all higher levels. 


The Committee 


The committee is composed of President James 
Bryant Conant, Harvard University, chairman; 
President E. E. Day, Cornell University; President 
J. L. Morrill, University of Minnesota; Dean W. W. 
Pierson, Graduate School, University of North 
Carolina; F. T. Spaulding, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of the State of New York; President R. G. 
Sproul, University of California; A. J. Stoddard, 
Superintendent of Schools of Philadelphia; President 
Raymond Walters, University of Cincinnati; and 
President Henry M. Wriston, Brown University. 

The recommendations in the preliminary report 
are unanimous. The special committee seeks ‘“‘to 
stimulate the fullest possible discussion.” It, or a 
subcommittee, intends to “reconvene 2 months 
hence,” possibly in December 1946, when “it will 
again seek the advice and counsel of the representa- 
tives of all the organizations involved, in the hope 
that a final plan may be developed.” 


Examining Agencies Concerned 


Four nonprofit examining agencies are concerned: 

The College Entrance Examination Board (1900) 
until recently constructed tests mairly for member 
and other colleges, which together in 1945 totaled 
more than 250 of every type and section of the 
United States. In 1946 the Board tested more than 
26,000 students in over 7,000 American schools. 

The Educational Records Bureau (1927), estab- 
lished with a Keith Foundation grant, is mainly a 
research and service organization. Normally it 
does not construct tests; it selects them from various 
sources and after they have been administered 
renders statistical, descriptive, interpretative, and 
cumulative reports to schools and individual pupils. 
The Bureau has served the Federal Government. 


*Secretary, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
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The activities of the Cooperative Test Service 
(1930) have included test construction and sales for 
secondary schools, junior colleges, and lower divisions 
of arts and teachers colleges, examinations for the 
Armed Forces Institute, and, in cooperation with the 
American Council on Education, the national teacher 
examination for some 45,000 prospective teachers, 
Both the General Education Board and the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York have contributed funds, 

The graduate record examination (1937), inaugu- 
rated by the Carnegie Foundation for the advance- 
ment of teaching, is used by more than 50 leading 
graduate schools through some 280 institutional 
centers. Its results are utilized by more than 300 
institutions at the higher levels, including graduate 
schools, professional schools, and colleges. Financial 
support has come from the Carnegie Corporation of 


New York, 


Recommendation of the Committee 

The special committee on testing recommends that 
the National Commission include in its functions the 
services rendered by these four organizations. It 
suggests, moreover, that the Commission, to be affil- 
iated with the American Council on Education, con- 
sist of 15 members selected for 5-year terms to con- 
trol a fund contributed by the constituent bodies for 
purposes of research and development ir the field of 
educational measurement. In addition, this re- 
search fund might receive not less than $750,000 
through foundation grants. 

The committee is convinced that in the period of 
expansion to follow the war, the functions exercised 
by the separate agencigs will best be discharged by 
the cooperation of all under the Commission. The 
committee also believes that no solution short of the 
complete integration of the present nonprofit testing 
agencies can provide the quality of research and 
service required. 





Colleges for Women Admit Men 


Tuis Fatt a number of colleges for women have 
enrolled limited numbers of men students. Infor- 
mation has been obtained from a few of the colleges, 
as follows: 

Alabama College has 40 men, most of them vet- 
erans. Curricula have not been modified for these 
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men because it is presumed that they will be in the 
college for 1 or 2 years only, after which they can 
transfer to coeducational institutions. These men 
are given much liberty in selecting courses. They 
are not housed by the college, but they take their 
meals in the college dining room. 

Florida State College for Women has enrolled 503 
men students in the Tallahassee Branch of the Uni- 
versity of Florida, which is operated and serviced by 
the State College for Women. 

Russell Sage College has enrolled 100 men vet- 
erans for an emergency freshman year. A few of 
these students are registered in classes with the 
women students, but for others additional faculty 
have been employed and the classes run from 4 to 6 
in the afternoon and from 7 to 10 at night. No resi- 
dent accommodations have been provided; the pro- 
vision is for men residing within commuting distance 
of the college. 

Sarah Lawrence College has enrolled 40 men vet- 
erans and 4 women veterans. They were selected 
from among 208 applicants using practically the 
same basis as in admitting women students. The 
men are day students and are enrolled in regular 
classes. An effort is to be made to have the charter 
of the college amended in order that degrees may be 
granted to these men. Limited facilities and the 
experimental program of the college made it im- 
possible to accept more men, 

Simmons College is admitting qualified men to its 
professional programs but not to the purely academic 
parts of the curricula. For example, in the School 
of Library Science the professional training is con- 
centrated in the fourth year of the 4-year under- 
graduate program, and men are admitted only to the 
fourth-year courses. A total of 23 men are regis- 
tered, 17 of them studying under Public Law 346. 

Skidmore College enrolled 45 men veterans this 
fall, all local men who live in their own homes. 
Owing to the housing problem, men cannot be 
admitted from other areas. In the Glenn Falls 
Extension College, 18 miles from Saratoga Springs, 
116 students, mostly men veterans, are enrolled. 

Smith College is admitting men graduate students 
for programs leading up to the master’s degree. 
This step is being taken by vote of the faculty and 
with approval of the board of trustees. Men have 
been enrolled for graduate work since 1941, but in 
the past the credits have had to be transferred to 
other institutions in which the men were working 
for degrees. Currently there is discussion of the 
legal aspects of granting degrees to men. 

Vassar College has enrolled this term for regular 
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college courses 87 men veterans with homes in the 
area of the college. The work is taken with the 
other students. Eighteen of the men have advanced 
standing and 69 are taking freshmen courses. No 
time limit has been set for the period during which 
veterans will be admitted. The college cannot give 
degrees to men. 


Wellesley College has received very few applica- 
tions for admission from men veterans. To date it 
has not seemed desirable to admit men. 

Wells College, Winthrop College, and Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina are not 
admitting men. 


Note.—Similar information is requested from other colleges 
for women, for use in these columns. 





Meeting of the Citizens Federal Committee 
on Education 


Tue Citizens Federal Committee on Education held 
its second semiannual meeting in Washiagton on 
October 29-31. A total of 17 members were in 
attendance. 


Among the major problems in American education 
which the committee considered was the present 
crisis affecting the teaching profession. A special 
subcommittee on the “Teacher in America” was 
appointed to plan the presentation of a series of 
reports to the Nation. The members of this group 
include: Kathryn McHale, general director of the 
American Association of University Women, as 
chairman; Walter D. Fuller, president, The Curtis 
Publishing Co.; A. S. Goss, master, National Grange; 
Very Reverend Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwait, direc- 
tor, Department of Education, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference; Walter: G. Ingalls, American 
Legion; and Mathew Woll, chairman, Committee on 
Education, American Federation of Labor. 


The Citizens Federal Committee on Education, 
which acts in an advisory relationship to the United 
States Office of Education, was appointed last 
spring by Federal Security Administrator, Watson 
B. Miller. (See Hicuer Epucation, Feb. 15, 1946.) 
Its membership of 27 men and women represents 9 
broad fields of public interest. The chairman is 
Thomas C. Boushall, chairman of the Education 
committee, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

The next meeting of the committee was set for 
March 17, 1947, at which time pending Federal 
legislation on education will be considered. 











Social Science Fellowships and Grants-in-Aid 


Durinc THE academic year ending June 30, 1947, 
the Social Science Research Council is offering 
research training fellowships in the social sciences. 
Both predoctoral and postdoctoral fellowships are 
offered, but preference is given to applicants not 
over 35 years of age. Stipends are adjusted to meet 
individual needs. In general, an unmarried fellow 
without dependents and without any other source 
of income may receive about $2,000 a year. The 
closing date for applications is May 30, 1947. 
Grants-in-aid of research in the social sciences 
are offered for 1947-48, especially with a view to 
assisting members of the staffs of institutions which 
cannot provide adequate funds for social science 
research. ‘They are designed to aid in completing 
rather than in initiating projects. They may be 
expended for the investigator’s living expenses while 
in the field; travel involved in the investigation; 
stenographic, clerical, or statistical assistance; and 
printing, stationery, and photostating. The closing 
date for applications for 1947-48 is January 15, 1947. 





**Winter in Mexico”’ for College Students 


Ouro StaTE University has announced that a “winter 
quarter in Mexico,” from January 6 to March 14, 
has been arranged for college students. The work 
will be done at Mexico City College, an American- 
type institution founded to give American university 
work in Mexico and to provide a center for students 
from the United States who wish to study in the 
southern republic. The program for the winter 
quarter is planned both for Spanish majors and for 
students of international relations. Students from 
any college or university may enroll for the quarter. 





Lack of Space for Chemistry Students 
at Wisconsin 


A Numser of students, between 150 and 200, at the 
University of Wisconsin who are required to take 
chemistry the current semester have had to postpone 
that study until a later semester because of lack 
of space and facilities. Moreover, several hundred 
students desiring, but not required, to take chemistry 
have also been forced to postpone the course. One 
step taken to overcome the situation is the purchase 
of a new type desk-locker, designed by the director of 
the chemistry course, which, because of its compact- 
ness, will increase the number of students that can 
be accommodated from 544 to more than 1,600. 


Census of Jewish College Students 


Tue B’nar B’rituH Vocational Service Bureau, na- 
tional occupational research agency, is now conduct- 
ing its decennial census of Jewish college students, 
Questionnaires have been sent to all institutions 
of higher education in the United States and Canada, 
and data on student enrollments have been requested 


as of October 15, 1946. 


A similar census of Jewish students was conducted 
by B’nai B’rith in 1935. The results of the survey 
were useful in indicating vocational choices of 
Jewish students and their distribution among insti- 
tutions of higher learning. The information ob- 
tained was used in counseling young Jewish people 
on career choices in the professions. It was also 
the basis for the expansion of the B’nai B’rith Hillel 
movement from 13 units in 1935 to over 140 in 1946. 
B’nai_ B’rith Hillel Foundations are centers of 
religious and cultural activities for Jewish students 
on the campuses of colleges and universities. The 
present survey is being undertaken for the same 
purposes, and in order to obtain a picture of the 
current situation. 


The census seeks information on the type, control, 
and location of each institution, and on the size and 
type of its student body. Data are requested on 
total registration and Jewish enrollment by sex, and 
for veterans, evening session registrants, graduate 
registrants, and arts and sciences registrants. ‘The 
questionnaire also provides for data on total and 
Jewish enrollments in each of 31 fields of study. 

The B’nai B’rith Vocational Service Bureau will 
publish a limited number of copies of the census 
report, which will indicate national and regional 
patterns of general and Jewish enrollments in rela- 
tion to the data obtained in the 1935 study. Copies 
of the report will be made available upon request to 
the cooperating institutions. 





Admissions Policies at Purdue University 


Tue Drrector of admissions at Purdue University 
recently issued a statement to school administrators, 
which contains the following information regarding 
admission to the University: 


“Purdue University now has the largest enroll- 
ment in its history, totalling approximately 11,500. 
Out of approximately 12,000 applicants, 2,600 were 
selected and registered for the first semester as new 
students. When it became apparent that the 
demand for admission by well-qualified students 
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would exceed campus facilities, Purdue established 
nine off-campus university centers and made special 
cooperative arrangements with six other institutions 
for Purdue-preference students in their communities 
to stay at home for the first year. In this manner an 
additional 1,000 students have been accommodated. 

“While housing, both for faculty and students, 
continues to be a major problem, the restrictions 
on admission are determined more by the limitations 
of staff and instructional facilities. It is anticipated 
that during 1947 we shall have to continue to restrict 
admissions to a quota and to select applicants on a 
preference basis. Indiana veterans will receive first 
consideration and then other residents of Indiana. 
In all cases preference will be given to the applicants 
with above average records. After our quota for a 
given term is filled; qualified applicants will be 
‘deferred’—meaning that their admission must be 
postponed indefinitely. 

“No waiting list or priority by reason of the date 
on which the application is filed is maintained. The 
initial selection for a new student roster is made 
from all applications on file on a certain date, and 
then admissions continue in accordance with pre- 
vailing conditions. For terms starting in 1947, prep- 
aration of new student rosters will be started on 
about the following dates: Second semester which 
starts on February 3, 1947—November 1; summer 
session which starts on June 17, 1947—March 15; 
first semester which starts on September 10, 1947— 
April 15.” 





College Center Sponsored by Four Institutions 


Amonc REsIDENCE and instructional centers estab- 
lished by institutions of higher learning to meet the 
present emergency, the Ironwood (Michigan) Center 
is rather unusual in that it is sponsored by four 
institutions. They are the Michigan College of 
Mining and Technology, at Houghton; the Northern 
Michigan College of Education, at Marquette; the 
University of Michigan; and Gogebic Junior College, 
at Ironwood. 

The Center gives the first year of engineering 
work, the first 2 years of liberal arts work, and 
terminal courses. Enrollment this fall is more than 
300, of whom about 60 percent are taking one or 
more engineering subjects—in most cases, several 
engineering subjects. Instruction under the present 
arrangement was first offered in September 1945. 
The staff is drawn in large part from that of the 
Gogebic Junior College, but MCMT and NMCE 


furnish a number of resident instructors. 


English Examination for Foreign Students 


Tue Co.iece Entrance Examination Board is now 
trying out a preliminary set of questions in order to 
prepare a standard examination which colleges and 
universities may give to students coming from for- 
eign countries to determine their proficiency in 
English. 

This project is being undertaken in response to a 
demand from colleges and universities for the 
development of an examination which will enable 
them to ascertain whether foreign students desiring 
to enroll for advanced courses have a sufficient com- 
mand of the English language to follow them. The 
Department of State has made a grant-in-aid of 
$8,000 to the Board for the project, and the Board 
is contributing $4,000 toward it. The project con- 
sists of the development of a test of proficiency in 
English, its worldwide administration, and the re- 
porting and use of the scores obtained. 


An advisory committee of 15 persons has been 
appointed to assist the Board in the undertaking. 
The chairman is Protessor Leo Rockwell, of Colgate 
University. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Government Publications 
How to Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the U. S. Office of Education 
Educational Directory, 1945-1946, Part IV—Edu- 


cational Associations and Directories, by Luanna J. 
Bowles. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1946. 52 p. 


Directory of National, sectional, and State educational associ- 
ations, and various educational boards, foundations, congresses, 
and directories. 

Public Relations for Rural and Village Teachers. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1946. 50 p. (Bulletin 1946, No. 17) 15 cents. 


A foreword, an introduction, and 7 statements by different 
persons on ways and means whereby rural school teachers can 
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most effectively interpret the school to the people and make the 
general public a partner in the community’s educational program. 


Statistics of City School Systems, 1943-44, by 
Lester B. Herlihy. Chapter III, Biennial Survey of 
Education in the United States, 1942-44. Washing- 
ton, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1946. 
15 cents. 

Text, 9 text tables, and 4 summary and detail tables reporting 
data from 3,291 city school systems. 

From Other Government Agencies 

Department of State. Report of the United States 
Educational Mission to Japan. Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1946. 62 p. 

Report submitted to the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers, Tokyo, March 30, 1946. Contains the report and a 
digest of the report. Considers many phases and aspects of edu- 
cation in Japan. 

War Department. Colleges and Universities Offer- 
ing Scholarships and Concessions to Children of 
Military Personnel. 1946. 54 p. War Department 
Pamphlet No. 20-19. 


Current list of universities, colleges, and junior colleges that 
grant certain scholarships and concessions to the children of officers 
and enlisted personnel of the United States Army. Institutions 
are listed alphabetically by States. 


Non-Government Publications 
Pamphlets 


Education for Efficient Living, by Charles C. 
Hawkins. Institute, W. Va., West Virginia State 
College, 1946. 39 p. West Virginia State College 
Bulletin, Ser. 33, No. 2. 


A description of the program and activities of the Department 
of Health, Physical Education, and Safety, West Virginia State 
College. 

Proceedings of the Eleventh Annual Guidance Con- 
ference Held at Purdue University, November 16 
and 17, 1945, edited by H. H. Remmers. Purdue 
University, Division of Educational Reference, 
Studies in Higher Education LV. 49 p. 60 cents. 

Papers on the community school and guidance, qualifications of 
a guidance counselor, contributions of Army personnel research 
to guidance, youth and the job market in post-war years, and the 
blindness of prejudice and its meaning for the guidance worker. 
Contains also a brief report of a panel discussion on housing the 
guidance program in elementary and secondary schools. The 
conference was attended principally by personnel from elementary 
and secondary schools. 


Report of the Fifth Annual Junior College Con- 
ference-Laboratory. Report of the Conference, spon- 
sored by the University of Texas and the General 
Education Board. Austin, Tex., University of 
Texas, 1946. 27 p. mimeo. 


Contains the personnel of the conference, the 5-day program, 
the proceedings of the general meetings, the reports of group 
meetings, and a list of books on adult education. 


Books 
Fifty Golden Years: 


A Series of Lectures on the 
Liberal Arts College. Baltimore, Md., College of 


Notre Dame of Maryland, 1946. 105 p. 


Commerates the Golden Jubilee of the College of Notre Dame 
of Maryland. Five lectures: (1) The Concept of a Catholic 
Libral Arts College; (2) The Contribution of the Catholic College 
for Women to American Life; (3) The Nature and Function of 
the Catholic College for Women; (4) Current Changes and Post- 
War Teaching; (5) An Important Contemporary Purpose of 
Catholic Education. 





Meetings Announced 


NationaL Councit or GeoGRAPHY TEACHERS, Neil 
House, Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 27-28, 1946. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES, Statler Hotel, 
Boston, Mass., Jan., 13-17, 1947. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 19-22, 
1947. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COLLEGES, 
Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., Feb. 
28 and March 1, 1947. 

NaTIONAL VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION AND 
CouncIL oF GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL Asso- 


c1aTions, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio, March 28-31, 1947. 





HIGHER EDUCATION 


Published semimonthly from September through 
May, by the United States Office oF Education. Its 
printing is approved by the Bureau of the Budget as 
required by Rule 42 of the Joint Committee on Printing. 
Prepared in the Division of Higher Education. 


Managing Committee 
Lloyd E. Blauch, Chairman 


Henry H. Armsby 
Ambrose Caliver 


Benjamin W. Frazier 


Ernest V. Hollis 


@ Publication Office: U.S. Office of Education 
FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, Washington 25, D. C. 


Subscription: 75 cents a year in advance (5 cents a 
single copy); to foreign countries, $1. For orders of 
100 copies or more in bulk to one address within the 
United States, 25 percent discount is allowed. Orders 
with remittance should be sent to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


WATSON B. MILLER, Federal Security Administrator 
JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, U. S. Commissioner of Education 
JOHN DALE RUSSELL, Director, Division of Higher Education 
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